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A few days later a number of natives approached the white
men's camp; * as they came in peace, so in peace they were
received.' They seemed very friendly, and made their fires
close to Oxley's tents, but on the following morning, when
some members of his exploring party had left the camp for a
while, the blackfellows made a sudden and treacherous attack,
hurling their spears at the white men. Two of them, Dr.
Harris and Mr. Evans, the Government surveyor, narrowly
escaped death from these missiles, and as Oxley himself sat
writing his journal, from which this account is taken, one of
their spears pierced his tent, whizzed over his shoulder, and-
stuck into the ground at his feet. Other men in the camp had
similar escapes, but by the greatest good fortune no one was
hurt. As soon as Oxley could rally his men after this un-
pleasant surprise, he led them against the treacherous natives,
who were posted on the adjoining hill, and, as he had expected,
they fled without any further fighting. During the remainder
of the journey they were unmolested by blackfellows, and
eventually reached the coast at Newcastle, where a little settle-
ment had existed for some years. On Oxley's third and last
expedition he was fortunate in finding the broad and beautiful
river called after the Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, which
flowed through the most magnificent woodland scenery that
had yet been found on the Australian continent, and at the
mouth of which there was. in later years to spring up the
prosperous and well-built town of Brisbane, capital of the
colony of Queensland. -             .             .. .

Oxley's < inland sea* theory still remained -in spite of all his
journeys, with the effect of discouraging .any further expedi-
tions on the part of the succeeding Governors, as well as the
private efforts of the free English colonists, who now began to
arrive in considerable numbers, and to turn Australia into a
country of enterprising farmers, instead of leaving it as the
^dumping-ground' for convicts. These squatters, as they
were called, were glad, moreover, to have new districts opened
to them as "grazing grounds for their sheep or cattle or as